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ABSTRACT 

The testing of theoretical propositions concerning 
homogeneity and isolation in rural communities was examined in terms 
of community size*. The 1,100 male adult respondents in West Virginia 
were chosen through a cluster stratified sample. Samplifig strata were 
based on size of community, region of the state^ and socioeconomic 
status. Data were reported and findings discussed for preferences in 
life styles^ religious beliefs and participation^ attitudes toward 
integration into the larger society, level of living, alienation, 
religion and primary groups as buffers to the outside world « 
perceptipn of physical health, and satisfaction with life. , (PS) 
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AUENATION IH THE SMALL OOMMUNITY 



Constants such as hooogenuity and Isolation today differentiate 
probably less than before^ larger from small rural coomunltles • For 
instance 9 the factor isolation is not as important as before and so Is 
the possibility for extensive and restrictuve facli to face interaction 
within small rural coomunity .^Changes in transportation » conmunica* 
tion, out^igration and the flight to the fringe are escamples of factors 
which cculd easily influence the inqpact of these constants and reduce 
the differences they produce. Still the constants exists although not 
as distinct as before^ Justifying the teftting of theoretical propositions 
examired in terms of community size, which is our objective here. For 
instance, it should be useful to look at value orientation of smaller 
as compared to the larger communities or the way their members relate 
to the larger society. Are there more eunomic attributes associated 
with the smaller comxuinity as Durkheim suggested^ ot as some recent 

studies 9 including studies of imall businessmeny have pointed out the 

2 

opposite today. The latter studies speculate that due to the 

lack of means to perform in line with the e:qpectations of larger societies , 
smaller communities which now use the larger society as a Reference 
group more than before tend to produce more anomic or alienated Indivl** 
duals than larger communities. 



X. &nile Durkheim^ "Suicide^" Translated by John Spaulding and George 
Slnqpsony The Free Fress^ 1951. 

2. See John Fhotiadis^ ^'Social Integration of Businessmen in Varied 
Size Conounltiesi" Social Forces » Vol. 46 « No. 2| Dec. 1967. Also see "Change 
in Rural Appalachian* Edited by John Photiadie and Harry Schitersweller, University 
of Pennsylvania Press i 1970 » Chapter !• 



The purpose of this paper » then^ Is to: firsts in reference to 
seven types of cocmunltlesy classified In terms of size exa^ne selected 
socio-i>8ychological attributes such as value orientations » degree of 
identification with the larger society ^ feelings of alienation from it, 
and needs to alleviate anxieties produced by modern societal complexities 
and changes; second/ in addition to these attributes and their conse-* 
quences which might be associated or could lead to mental stresses 
examine perception of one's physical health before we examine the res- 
pondents satisfaction with life including satisfaction with life in his 
commmity. Because if people in small villages are found to be more 
alienated and less healthy physically one might wonder why they stay 
in the small community. Finally, in the light of findings from che 
testing of the above propositions examine more theoretical cohsidera* 
tions dealing with the incorporation of the smaller community into the 
larger society and of its consequences. 

MgrnODOLPGY 

Ihu sample includes 1100 male adult respondents chosen through a 
cluster stratified sample. The population universe is the state of 
West Virginia. Saiq)llng strata are selected on the basis of: "(a) size 
of community; (b) region of the state (mining and non-mining , northern 
an J southern part of the state); and (c) soclo<*economlc stauts. Thus 
one larger town, Motgantown, and two entire counties. Mineral and 



Hardy y vere selected from the northern part of the state and one city, 
Charleston 9 and one county Raleigh ^ from the southern part. Inside 
these cofaaunltlesy smaller conmunltles in particular ^ the nth house* 
hold was Interviewed. For larger communities^ a stratified cluster 
8aoq>le based on neighborhood soclo^conopic status was drawn. Thus 
the town of Keyser^ Mineral County ^ was divided into nine segments 
representing five different socio "-economic strata. For each socio** 
economic stratum one segment was retained , and the nth household 
within the segment was marked for interview^ In addition to the 
procedures used for the three counties a similar but more elaborate 
procedure was followed to interview respondents in the larger cities 
of Charlestoti and Mbrgantown. In the case of Charleston, nineteen 
segments representing eight different socio-economic strata were aelected 
for interview. Ihus besides open country and towns of less than 2.000, 
the following towns were included in the saiiq;>le; Piedmont and Kieyser^ 
Mineral County, (population, 2,000 and 6,192, respectively); Beckli^, 
Raleigh County (population 18,642); Morgantown, Monongalia County 
(population 22,487); and Charleston, H^Aai^a County (population 8S|796)." 

There is one independent variable in this analysis: coiriQunity 
size. Operational definicion of the dependent variables are givea along 
with their analysis. 

There are ixt least four different ways of examining communities 
itr ie«l«tlon to dimensions like size: (1) through a coiq>arison of ykunX 
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we call "ideal types" eocDunities; (2) through the "trait complex" 

type of analysis; (3) through an analysis based on a continuum; and 

(4) -through an analysis based on the "rural-urban dichotony."^ For 

all four types of approaches recent drastic societal changes have 

made the analysis in terms of size in sonc ways less meaningful than befora.^ 



3. In the case of "ideal types" we examine coranunities of different 
sizes on the basis of all Che important characteristics known to Jbe asso- 
ciated with cpmnunities of a particular kind. For instance, we cotrpare 
communities on the basis of abstract characteristics known to be associated 
with the small rural community, in general. The opposite would be true if 
we vere interested in analyzing urban communities. The ideal urban com- 
munity which we would have used as a basis for comparison would have, in 
abstract form, all the characteristics one might find in general descriptions 
of urban communities. In the analysis of ideal types, it is not necessary 
that we examine cooBuinities on the basis of the same characteristics. 

Examination, however, on the basis of similar characteristicc is 
necessary in the trait-complex type of analysis. In this case we compare 
connunities of various sizes on the basis of selected individualsvariables 
which are usaally related to each other in a meaningful way. For all these 
variables, size might be assumed to te the underlined causal factor. 

The third type of approach which we coi'ld use in the comparison of 
coomunities of various sizes is what we call analysis on the basis of e 
continuum. This approach deals with the testing of hypotheses by employing 
variations in selected variables that occur in accordance with chaviges oa 
a continuum. For instance, the more we move towards oneeend of the ccntinuum 
the more a characteristic is hypothesized as changing in intensity. A 
requirement for this type of analysis is that all samples included in our 
Baiapr»'.ha»e?ilmllar basic attributes; for instance, we should not inctucle 
suburban small communities along with rural farm conmuntties . 

In those cases in which we cannot assume that our main variable, 
for instance conmunlty size, is a continutaa but in which we want to test 
hypotheses in the manner we would have used by employing the notion of 
the continuum, we use \rh&t we call a dichotonqr. 

4. Even a few decades ago the application of any of the four foeam 
of classifications was possible with much less interference of intervening 
variables. Today, If we were to consider some of the new changes sudi as 
the rural-urban migration or the flight to the fringe of the cities, coe 
can understand that dramatic changes have altered traditional notlona, 
including concoptlon «£ uxhao ^ntinwm Of -tlhc rureJ tirban dlehbbm^. 



Still, In spite of such changes , analysis In relation to any of the four 
types of analysis remains meaningful because a number of the constants vhlch 
in the past determined the differences along a continuum or a dlchotonqr 
still exist. What, of course, has changed in recent years is, that a number 
of additional intervening variables have entered the plct(trc« Therefore, 
if we are to examine the rural ^urban dimension In terms of say, a continuum 
or a dichdtoo^, it is necessary in some way to take these intervening 
variables under consideration.^ Furthermore, and probably because of the 
presence of intervening variables such as those we mentioned above in 
recent years it often became necessary to use. Instead of one, a comb inac- 
tion of types of analysis. For instance, in our case here we initially 
intended to use the ideal continuum as our type of analysis. The nature 
of the findings, however, suggested that in addition to the contlnuun the 
use of a dichotomy as a means of analysis became necessary. 

With the above in mind, let us turn to our findings and begin with the 



5. In the present study an escample of such consideration is the separate 
treatment of small communities in Mineral and Raleigh Counties of West Virginia 
which is the state from which we have collected our data. Raleigh County, 
located at the southenpart of the state of West Virginia, is a mining county 
with many characteristics described in studies of rural ccminunities. Ttie 
otherllMlneral County, is located in the northern part of the state; if 
close to a small industrial town, and has some Industry of its own. The 
presence ofiremployment opportunities, as is the case for small communities in 
Mineral County, does not only make it different from the point of vlev^ of 
income, but also from the point of its iupact on the dependence of one 
lndlvidual'-»ln the family for instance*- on the other, which is Influenced 
by the extent of employment opportunities available. i 



study of "preferences as to ways of life" people in different size cocmun-- 
Itles prefer y religious beliefs ^ of desires to be like people elsewhere 
in the country 9 and actual level of living, before we examine the alienation 
which these conditions xould^ produce.,an<L .the use of religious primary 
groins as a ineans of alleviating anxieties produced by modem coiiq;)lexlty. 



Preferences as to ways of life ; Values are criteria which help 
us decide what is good and bad, right or wong, lo^ortant and unln^or* 
tanty and desirable and undesirable. Behavior In line with our values 
often help us alleviate anxieties produced by Inqposlng social processes* 

What we measure In this study is not values per se but^because 
the measurement of values usually requires extensive elaboration , we only 
deal wlta what we call "preferences as to ways of life"^ which are only 
indicators and close correlaries of underlined corresponding values* 

In measuring preferences as to ways of life, respondents were asked 
to rank according to their preference three differ^t sets of nine questions 



friendship 9 material comfort , achlGvement^ recreation and outdoor living. 

Table I shows accomparison of the seven types of communities we use 
in our analysis and the four "preferences as to ways of life" which seem 
to differentiate these seven communities more than, the remaining five. 

A life in line with religion is preferred mora by mddium and small size 
cpmmuniticsy as compared to Charleston and Morgantown^ the more urban type 
communities where, only about 51 and 47 percent ^ respectively have high scores 



each dealing with a different way of life. 




in the study are those in line with: religion^ family ^ work^ education , 



1 



in preferring a life In line with religion* The difference between tha 
two larger and the remaining conmunities Is significant at the one percent 
lettl. flftere ate no' statistical differences among the smaller consnunlties^ 
The opposite seems tq be true concerning life in line with work and also 
with recreation where^ as cooqpared to Charleston and Mbrgantown'^ smaller 
and medium size communities seem to value thea less* Statistical differ-* 
ences between smaller and larger communties are again at the one percent: 
level* In a similar fashion, Charleston and Morgantown also value more th^.n 
medium and small size comminities a style of life emphasising material con-* 
venAtnces* The differencesbetween the two larger communities and the snnll 
but more industrialized town of Keyser is not by i^^e\f SitjiNt^^^dist. 

The nine ways of life pritference we deal with in this study have also 
been examined in terms of a siiq>le rank order* The findings presented 
elsewhere indicated that for Charleston and Mbrgantown, family life ranks 
first and religion second* Tlie opposite is true for the remaining ;fivc 
smaller communities ^ere'^life in line with religion" tanks uniformly 
first and '^family life" secondV^ The same dichotomy exists in relation to the 
thttd in rank way of life preiEerence, tAlch for the larger two centers is 

0 

work, while for all other smaller communities ^ucation is third in rank« 



!• It is quite probably that socio-economic status , one aspect of nhfch 
is education* might be a intervening factor determining these differences* 

7* Hare again it is quite probable that the type of occupation which , a« 
we said I is associated with coominity size might also influence dif fereaees 
among such coonunities*' 

8* John Photiadis & Harry Schwarzwelleri op* cit*. Chapter 1* 

9* Other studies have also indicated that rural people in West Virginia 
have mote favorable attitudes towards education but they prefer more teehnSeal 
education and are less willing to pay taxes for better education* 
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A style of life In line with education in turn ranks fourth for the 

two larger center*, while for the smaller communities fourth is friendship ,10 

What is from methodological point of view noticeable In this analysis 
is that there is a definite dichotocqr betv/een the two more urban centers, 
Charleston and Morgan town, and the rest of the communities* Among the 
latter and in relation to all four values there are no noticeable dl£f«- 
erences (see the five columns at the right side of Table I)« Morgan town, 
which is not much larger in size than Beckley, but has more urban attributes 
to an extent due to the fact that West Virginia University is located there, 
and to ills proximity to the city of Pittsburgh— is much more similar to 
Charleston in terns of style of life preferences than to Beckley, jt^ich is 
more isolated and in the midst of a more culturally distinct rural mining area« 

Finally, data from Table I examined in terms of rank order correlation, 
which might give some indication of the presence of a continuum, do not 
show statistical differences when all seven types of comatunities are' 
examined simultaneous ly^. 



10. For the larger centers the fifth '"way of life preference" is one 
where friendship is inqportant while for all other coomunitled it is work. 
Similar differences &dL8t among the remaining four preferences, but the 
pattern is not as clear. As it might be expected differences are more 
dramatic when more liiq;>ortant behavior aspects, and in our case higher 
ranking values patterns, are concemAd. 

In spite of the fact that the educational level is higher in the larger 
communities in terms of rank order value education ranks lower. This might 
be the case because small communities, due to the lack of means» see education 
as a more crucial avenue for achieving higher economic and social status. 
This notion is supported by data presented elsewhere indicating that smaller 
cdomunitles see formal education as Impractical and favor more technical 
and vocational training. 



The differences In "preferences as to ways of life" which we have 
presented here are not striking; after all, small and large towns arc all 
part of the smae larger socl< which nowadays uses more or less the same 
highly effective mass media to educate all Jj:s pi^le. In terms of ranking 
more differences anount to differences of one single rank; however, when 
one considers the extensive amount of everyday behavior which s6ems out of 
a single value, or '"way of life preference*' In our case, one can realize 
the magnitude of the differences*^^ 

Religious beliefs and participation : One of the In^ortant differences 

In "preferences as to ways of life" we described previously was life In line 

with religion wlilch was more important for people In the smaller communities 

as compared to the two larger ones • Table 2 shows that similar differences 

12 

exist concerning religious beliefs. . Ihere Is a smaller propori:ion of 
strong believers In the two larger and more urban centers » Charleston and 
Morgantown, about 59 percent, as compared to the rest of the communities* 
Ihls difference Is significant at the one percent level. Furthermore, among 
the five smaller communities there Is a statistical difference between com- 
munities In Raleigh County— Beckley and Open Country-*n0hlch culturally Is 
more typical rural Appalachla than the rest of the three types or communities 
in Mineral and Hardy Counties located in the nortkem part of the state. 
This difference is also significant at the one percent level. 



11. For instance, concerning everyday life, a number of alternatives 
that have to do with religion tend to appear more attractive to a small towner 
as compared to an urbanite; and the opposite is true for alternative;? that. ^ 
have to do with material comfort. 

12. For a description of the scale see John Photladis, West Virglniahe-^ 
in Their Own State and In Cleveland, Ohio^** Appalachian Center, West Virginia 
University, Research Report MO. 3, 1970. 



The differences ^Ich we discussed, above becomes more pronounced when 
it comes to the aspect of belief which deals with a question suggesting 
that ''the world Is soon coming to an end" (Table 2) and which In^lys 
fundamentallsra, an atttibute of southern Appalachian culture. Again both 
the differences between the two larger centers and the rest of the commun'* 
Itlesy and within these five types of communities the differences between 
the two Raleigh County communities— Beckley and Open Country — and those 
located In the northern part of the state (which is a non-^lnlng area) 
are slgniflcalit at the one percent level. 

The above data then suggests that belief is asfifcciated negatively 
to size but cultural vatiations, such as those dealing with the stronger 
beliefs and fundatnentalism of the mining region of Raleigh County ^ act as ^ 
Intervening variables influencing the linearity of the relationship. 

Let us now see whtt the situation is with church participation ^^ich^ 

as a dimension could be more social in nature than either beliefs or values 

13 

and probably less in^cyrtant as an anxiety relieving mechaniAn- 

w 

When it comes to frequency of church participation C'able Z) the 
previous negative relationships between religiosity and t ize 4o not exist 
and as a mStter of fact in some cases become reversed. Charleston and "'^ 
Horgantown^ the two larger conamnltles » have a larger proportion of fre- 
quent participants y over 50 percent ^ as compared to Raleigh County- * 
Beckley and Open eountry-«whlch had the larger proportion of strong believers. 
The difference is again significant at the one percent levels In other words, 

13. Foe an examination of tj^iBLL:Att]fiAMtei of rellglcalty see John Fhotladls 
"Overt Conformity to Church Teaching as a Function of Religious Beliefs and 
Group partlcipa^*lon/' American Jounral of Sodoloay, 7 ttf 1965 • 



In Charleston and Morgantown there is a larger proportion of respondents 
who go to church often although they are not Vellevers, or at least are not 
strong believers* On the other hand, there is a number of people and In 
particular in the southern part of the state of West Virginia who although 
believers are not even members of a church* Due to either sc ^ : iltusal 
and even personal reasons the normally expected negative relationship between 
coaaaunity size and church participation^ at least ts our data show, docs 
not aiways exist* In terms of the function of religion as a means of alleviating 
anxieties produced by modern changes, the presence of respondents who are 
believers but not members of a church could be explained In terms of the 
inability or certiin churches to satisfy psychological needs produced by 
drastic changes which took place in rural Appalachla recently J-^ 

The role of the church to alleviate anxieties produced by modern changes 
which we mentioned above will be examined later* Let us look at the interest 
of Appalachian conmunities to become like the rest of the country in terms 
of income, level of living and similar themds, then look at thei;: -ftatual 
level of living and if there is a gap see if it is associated with alienation 
and in turn use of religion as a means of alleviating anxieties which 
alienation and similar dislocations might produce* 



14* For a description of these changes and their xopeircusslon see 
"Change in Rural Appalachla," Edited by John Phqtladls and Harry Schwarsweller, 
Ufllverslcy o£ Pennsylvania Press, 1970* What is of cource more difficult 
to explain in the case of abstaining from the ohurbh is the fact that In 
the smaller sonimunltles we have strong Vrlief s without the conventional 
ritual -•primarily church participation- -/hich through conditioning inten- 
sifies exlafcing beliefs and vice versa, thus helping the bull dints of the 
mutual dependence Utvieen fituat 9r4 belief ar^ the ^Vcu^stMatns ^ ^^^^ 
beliefs* 
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ttltudes towards Integration Into the larger society ; Integration 
Into the lart e^r' j.ty Is measured here In terms of the extent of an 
Individual's desire to see Appaiachla become like the rest of the country 
In tertas of income, style o£ life, busiiiess-llke attitudes, education and 
habits and customs. Table 3 shows, Inosplte of what one might expect, 
that the two larger ccxamunltles, probably because they are already more 
In line with the larger society, have less favorable attitudes in becoming 
like the rest of society than the smaller ones. Among the smaller coEnmun* 
Itles again those of the more Isolated Raleigh County—*Beckley and Open 
Cevr ^ry-- are different from the other three smaller communities having 
more favorable attitudes than they do towards integration. The relation- 
ship in the two sets of compared communities are signifieoAtr at the one 
pr five percent lavel. 

(T^ble 3 about here) 
Similar patterns of differences, although is some cases not as pro- 
nounced, exists when, it comes to each Individual scale item including the 
item which deal with desirability to have the Income the rest of the 
country has. 

Level of living ; Census data indicate that smaller connunities in 

West Virginia have lower Incomes than the larger ones and in particular 

in comparison to people living in the open country. Table 4 indicates 

that the same is true for level of living which is related fiositively to 
15 

community size. Furthermore, the rank order correlation of all seven 
communities is significant at the one percent level and this is the first 



I ; 15. Suburban communities are not included in the sample. i 

: ■ - I 
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dimension we have encountered up to this point where examination in terms 
of a continuum appears more meaningful than a dichotomy. Possession of 
household facilities, automobiles and also items associated with mass media 
such as telephones, T.V., and newspapers have been used as criteria for 
determining "Level of Living". In terms of coinnunity size differences 
between smaller and i4rger communities are «uch smaller when it comes to 
what are considered absolute necessities and to items which are not very 
expensive. But, when it comes to mass media, and in particular basic ones, 
such as blackfland lAite T»V., newspapers and telephones the differences 
between smaller and larger communities are much smaller. In other words, 
concerning this form of communication, small and largercommunities have 
the same potential for receiving similar messag«s about styles of life, 
and in particular level *f living items which are so of ten advertised as 
poasesslons or desirable possessions of the urban middle aAliss, the what 
is becoming more impoirtant reference group for the amall towner. Facility 
to more or less receive similar messages in relation to level of living 
ite«8 associated with expectations of larger socl^.ty, strong desire to 
become incoffporated into the larger society and less possession of both 
means and actual level of living items are conditons which as previously 
Indicated might lead to higher alienation In the smaller as compared to 
larger tommunlty. 

Alienation: iULlanation is measured here in terms of the aspect, 

16. For a more detailed description of the scale items see bulletin, 
••west Virginians In Their Own State and In Cleveland, Ohio/' op. cit# 
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dealing with bewilderment and confusion .-^^ The scale is measured v/ith 
six itetis measuring bewilderaent and confusion produced by the way today 
society f?inctions and In particular in terms of social and economic dis- 
locations and complexity • 

Table 5 shows that a smaller proportion of respondents with tiigh scores 
on the ''bewilderment and confusion scale^' exist in the two more urban ccm^ 
munitiesy and in particular in Charleston^ the only metropolitan area we 
deal with htpe. In that city the proportion of those with high scores is 
about 64 percent and in Morgantown about 77 percent and higher in the smaller 
communities • The differences in scores between the two larger and the rest 
of the communities is significant at the one percent level. On the other 
handy there is no pattern in variations among the five smaller comnunitlas. 
Beckley^ ^ich is the largest community among the five smaller ones has the 
highest scores in the bewilderment and confusion scale. tn terms of rank 
order 9 therefore , the relationship between size and bewilderment and con- 
fusion (is) is not statistically significant. 

The highest alienation scores which we have found in the smaller com^ 
aunities as compared to tlie larger ones are not in line with findings from 



17. !Ihi8 aspects has been chosen instead of other ^ for instance^ 
anomla or powerlessness which are used more often in ^fjnilar studies because 
it was felt that rural Appalachians do not see lack of order in society 

and do not feel excluded frcxa it, which is whan anemia measqres 4nd neither 
feel powerlessness for doing things they want to do simply because, they 
coild migrate if they wanted to and achieve more of the things urbanf.ies 
YAueV Bttavowf ett .thatvbevildAment endfctefuftiiftn is ta' bett&r neasiiinie ^ 
slaply?bacii)ie soall JSoWnerik like many of the things urbanites hsve^ but 
they also like many o£ th6 things their commuiity ean a^£or. 

18. i!he reader should be reminded hero again that during the time 
these data were collected there was considerable depression in Beckley 
and Raleigh County due to a crisis in the eo41 industry. 
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early classical studies of alienation such as those conducted by Ourkheim 
and which point to the lower alienation of the snail conmunity aa compared 
to the urban center. nature, however, of the recent transition of the 

rural society, which we bi. ,xly discussed above can explain this reversals 
Similar studies elsei^ere, for Instance, studies cf small businessmen in 
the midwest where different alienation dimensions have been used, sJjwUarly 
point to the higher alienation of the small towner.^9 

If alienation which is known to be associated with frustration and in 
turn anxiety is actually higher in the smaller community, one should expect 
that in the small community there should be stronger need to alleviate 
anxieties of this nature and more so alleviate them tl^rough behavior in 
line with what small towners value. 

Religion and primary groups as buffers to the outsi xle vogid: We 
have shown previously that rel igiosity and f amilisra dre associatoA lolth 
small community size (Table 1) behavior in line with these values should 
be an iiiq>ortant anxiety relieving mechanism for this group* 

Religion as a buffer to the outside world Is measured with five 
questions measuring direct or indirect feelings of need enci perception of 
need to alleviate through religion, anxieties prod^ped by the modern wrH*^ 
The upper part of Table 6 shows that the two more urban Cawmunities^ Cbac.^ 
leston and Morgantown have lower proportions of respondents t^ho use retfs^-o^ 
as a means of alleviating anxieties produced by modem cooipij9icity drd changes • 
The difference is most dramatic when one coiiq;>ares Charleston talth abocd: 28 



19. See John Photiadis, "integration of Businessmen in Various Sl^« 
Communities 9 " op« dtt 

20* Ihe scale has been tested for Internal consistency. 
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percent respondents with high scoMs In the scale which measure use of 

religion as a buffer /S opflijMttKii at)ocQpen-.<j5uittry ftalcLgh C^u.ot\j:. 

where the prcportiOAS of respondents with 'high scores is about 66 percent. 

Differences between the two larger and the rest of the communities as well 

as the differences between Charleston and Open Country Raleigh County are 

significant at the one percent levels Furthermore, there is a significant 

relationship between community size and use of religion as a buffer to the 

outside world when one considers all seven types of communities in terms of 

rank order. Concemittg this dimension then, analysis both in terms of a 

dichotomy or of a continuum is meaningful* 

Use of primary groups as buffers to the outside world is measured ^th 

only two questions, one measuring use of family and kinship group and the 

other of friends as otans of alleviating anxieties produced by modern 

societal change and conqpletity* The middle part of Table 6 shows th^it 

when it comes to use of priiaary groups as buffers there is no distinct 

patterns differentiating communitites in terms of size, although there are 

significant differences when one compares Ral»i^lgh County — Beckley and Op^ 

Country*«-with the r«st of the' communities; Raleigh County showif^ higheir 

proportion of respondents who use primary groups as a means of alleviating 

21 

the type of anxieties ve are examining here. * in other wr<Js^ excluding 
the situation in Raleigh County, which we assume is culturally deieemlned 



21« When the two questions which comprise thia^scale aire examined 
separately a slightly different pattern exists « More specifically friends 
become considerably more Itiportant for the five smaller f^oomunlties as 
compared to the two more urban ones* C . 



or has to do with the economic depression of the area at the time tb^ 
study was conducted ric could say that primary groups as a means of alle*^ 
viatlng anxieties produced by modern con^lexity and change are inpc^trtanC 
regardless of consnmlty size. 

After considering some of the socio-psychological stresses and acme 
mechanisms of their alleviation^ let us look at the satisfaction with life 
of people who live in different size communities* But before we do that 
let us look at the perception of physical health of our respondentc \0bicb, 
considering the selectivity of the migration process might be an Important 
dimension differentiating comtaunities in terms of an aspects of life which 
is both important from the point of vlev of strain but also in tcxms of 
satisfaction with* life the dimension we will examine later. 

Perception of physical health ; TaJle 7 includes responses to me. 
question which refers to the ^y one perceives his physical healths 
Significantly higher propMtlohs of respondents from the two more urban 
centers—<3harl08ton and tforgantown** perceive their health as excellent 
or good as compared to the otbar coiomunity types. The opposite is true 
concerning the proportion of these who perceive their health as poor or 
very poor* The relationship Is significant at the one percent level. As 
it has been the case with most social dimensions by far the more pronounced 
is the difference between Charleston and Open Country Raleigh County. There, 
are about 36 percent of the respondents in Charleston who feel that their 
health is excellent and only about one percent who perceive that their 
health is poor or very poor. But in Open Country Raleigh County only 
about 12 percent perceive their health as eouttllent and only 28 perceive 
it as poor or very poor* 



Finally, careful examination of the relationship between size and 
perception of health could r«veal that Raleigh County-Beckiey and 
Country-does not follow at exactly the same rate the patterns of diff- 
erentiation as community size changes. 

satisfaction with life; Tb suniiiarize the last few tables we could 
say that in smaller communities and in particular communities with more 
rural characteristics, we have a more frequent perception of poor health, 
lower livel of living, but more desires for integration Into the larger 
society, including Integration in terms of income and level of living, 
and In turn stronger feelings of alienation from society and the con- 
sequential need to alleviate anxieties produced by alienation and other 
attributes. However, besides attributes such as thwe-which could lead 
to less satisfaction vlth life-we also have in the small coraaunity stronger 
tellgioua values and often fundamentalist in nature, stronger value of 
f riendblilp and more use of religion and primary groups— in particular 
frienship groups— to alleviate anxieties produced by modern complexity. 
Let us now see how all thMe conditions and certainly others we have not 
mentioned here balance each other and determine one's satisfaction with life. 

Ufe satisfaction is measured with seven items measuring the respondent? 
satisfaction with his job, his ability to do the things he wants to do, 
his income, the kind of life his community can offer, the Appalachian region 



22. Beckley, for Instance, which Is large in size excluding Open 
Country Raleigh County, has the highest proportion of respondents whose 
health Is either poor or very poor and this Is the case in spite of the 
tact that Beckley Is known to have proportionally high number of hospitals. 
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can offer and finally satisfaction with his life in general. The Iteias 

h^e been tested for internal consistency* 

Table 8 shows that in terms of satisfaction with life there are no 

significant differences with coin&unlty size* Similar lack of statistical 

differences exist when the seven individual questions which measure satis** 

faction are examined separately^ including satisfaction with income one 

23 

1« making (shown *n the lower part of t^ble 8)« This lack of diff-* 
erences in satisfaction among West Virginians alos exist when these same 
^luestions were used to compare West Virginians who live in the suburbs of 
Cleveland^ those in the Appalachian ghetto of Cleveland^ those migrants 
who have returned to Westt: Virginia and finally ^ people who never left the 
state. The lack of relationship among the four groups was retained when 
age and education were controlled 

In the light of such data then we could say that people who live in 
the hollows of Raleigh County and thftse t^ho live in Charleston are satis-* 
fled the same with their life including the kind of life their comnunity 
can offer or the Income they are ttaking« And furthermore , this is the case 
in spite of income differences, differences In healthy etc*^ that exist In 
various types of communities • It is quite probablf that if our society 
could not offer the opportunity for mobility it now dpes^ there might be 
differences in satisfaction. • Because it is quite probable that people 



23* Distribution for each of the seven questions in terms of size are 
shown in John Fhotiadls, "Cocxnunity Size and Social Attributes In West Vlrsioiay 
op# cit., p« 23* 

24. John Photladis» ^Veit Virginians in Their Own State ind .id Cleveland, 
Ohio/* op« clt;^ Footnote 17 • 
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In the small community feel that under the rules of the game they either 
have or had their chances to alter their conditions but have chosen to 
stay and do what they are doing now. In other words, due to the reasons 
we discussed in the first part of this paper a man from an Appalachicn 
hollow feels that he can move to the city idiere he can either stay or 
return to his small comaunity and in that case he might use anxiety 
relieving mechanisms his conmunity can offer to cope with his frustrations.^^ 

Finally, In the light of the lack of differences in satisfaction 
between hollxsws with their short comings and larger urban centers, one 
might look at the alms of action programs and in particular those con - 
centrating on rural communities of low income. In other words 9 in the 
light of the poecesses \9e described here one might ask if it is advisable 
to encourage a man in the hollow to be less satisfied with the materia?, 
aspects of his level of living, which is what we actually do now, instead 
of looking inside the individual to see what is happening to his Internal 
world during this period of rapid change. 26 



25. The crucial factor here is the acceptance of the rules of the 
S0m society uses; deductions from these data, although In some ways Super- 
ficial, suggest that people both in the hollows or the larger centerc accept 
the rules of the game the same way. 

26. John Photiadls, and Harry Schwarzweller, "Change in Rural App- 
alachl^., op. cit., Chapter 1. 
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